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or to other phenomena, e. g., bodily effects. This seems, instead of being 
an analysis, to be entirely opposed to the precise analytic procedure of 
modern psychology. And it does not seem that this vagueness and gener- 
ality in giving the data of the problem has any advantage, or that it does 
more than lead the author to discuss at length questions which belong 
rather to the philosophical or metaphysical treatment of mind and life, and 
which are best treated after the strictly scientific and positive work of in- 
vestigation is ended. 

Sm ITH College. W - G " Smith - 

The Individual and His Relation to Society, as Reflected in British Ethics. 
Part I : The Individual in Relation to Law and Institutions. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Contributions to Philosophy. No. V. By James H. 
Tufts and Helen B. Thompson. Chicago, The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1898. — pp. 53. 

This is not a direct contribution either to ethics or to politics, separately 
considered, but an historical and critical sketch of the various theories of 
the relation of the individual to society, which prevailed from the time of 
Hobbes to the close of Locke's literary activity, and which, of course, ex- 
erted a most important influence upon both moral and political philosophy. 
Even so, the purpose seems to be, not so much to treat in detail the views 
of individual writers as to trace the rise and decadence of general ten- 
dencies of thought. A note states that "Miss Thompson is directly re- 
sponsible for the section on Cumberland, and Mr. Tufts for the remainder 
of the essay." 

The first part of the essay treats of general political and social conditions. 
Here it was inevitable that the writers should depend mainly upon second- 
ary sources. This material, however, is used to good advantage, and the 
treatment is clear and interesting. The interpretation of Hobbes, which 
immediately follows, is rather open to criticism. The great significance of 
Hobbes is attributed, not to his maintenance of absolutism, nor to his pecu- 
liarly unflattering view of human nature. The writer says : " The signifi- 
cance lies rather in the fact that the upholder of absolutism founds all 
authority on the free consent of individuals, that the friend of monarchy 
asserts the prior existence and indispensable agency of democracy " (p. 17). 
[The italics are in the original.] It is doubtless quite true that one should 
not class a philosopher according to the real or supposed results of his 
method, but rather according to his method itself. At the same time, 
Hobbes's view of human nature and his method are inseparable ; and it is 
hardly to be regarded as, even logically, a concession to democracy when 
he speaks, in a well-known passage (quoted in this connection), as if 
democracy necessarily preceded aristocracy and monarchy in the order of 
time, for he doubtless regarded democracy as only a provisional escape 
from political chaos. And surely the writer cannot mean what he seems 
to say, in reference to a passage quoted from Behemoth, in which Hobbes 
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refers in general terms to the supposed original compact between ruler and 
subjects: "The case for monarchy is placed entirely upon historical 
grounds" {ibid.). 

The treatment of Cumberland is also rather misleading in parts. For ex- 
ample, it is said: "but in one vital point Cumberland coincides with his pre- 
decessor, and that is that, in building up any political or social theory, the 
individual must be the starting point" (p. 29). To one not acquainted 
with the De legibus naturae, this would convey a totally wrong impression. 
Cumberland goes further than any other English moralist before Shaftes- 
bury in denying that there can be any purely individual good. In a well- 
known passage in the introduction, he says: "The happiness of each 
individual * * * is derived from the best state of the whole system, 
as the nourishment of each member of an animal depends upon the nour- 
ishment of the whole mass of blood diffused through the whole." To be 
sure, the writer of this section of the pamphlet admits that "Cumberland's 
individual is not entirely atomistic"; but the reason given is that "he has 
within him a universalistic element, right reason." This would seem to 
indicate that Cumberland's partial escape from the difficulties of individ- 
ualism, was by employing the rationalistic method. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He will hear nothing of ' innate ideas, ' and his 
employment of ' right reason ' is vague in the extreme. He is the most 
naive of realists, and simply assumes that we can see the nature of things 
as it is. What really separates him from individualism is his fundamental 
assumption, that man is essentially a social, as opposed to an anti-social, 
being. If he ever seems to speak as an individualist, in the proper sense 
of the word, it is because he often attempts to answer Hobbes on his own 
ground. Space forbids further criticism of the section on Cumberland, 
but the following (hardly consistent) passages speak for themselves : " The 
explanation of the fact that Cumberland regards the good of the whole as 
something more than the sum of the individual goods, goes back to his 
mediaeval system of thought" (p. 43) ; " But in the history of the develop- 
ment of thought, Cumberland's importance lies, not in the fact that he 
tried to prove that the golden rule is the dictate of God to man, but in that 
he tried to prove it by the most advanced scientific methods of his day' ' 

(P- 44)- 

The remainder of the essay is devoted to Locke. This is much more 
satisfactory than the sections on Hobbes and Cumberland. No attempt is 
made to reduce Locke's various utterances to a coherent system ; but this 
forbearance was wholly the part of wisdom. The writer's point of view is 
well indicated by the following passage : " Locke, as the champion of civil 
and religious liberty, may properly be said to present the final outcome of 
the seventeenth century's evolution of individuality, while his other work 
gave the inspiration for that freedom of thought and introspective analysis 
which made the individual of the eighteenth century so interesting to him- 
self that society often seemed of minor importance" (p. 46). 

E. A. 



